THE ECONOMY OF INDO-CHINA

creators of wealth. The period of waiting, essential to realizing profits,
had not been anticipated, nor the capital required for the railways'
upkeep, which represented a serious drain on the budget. Lack of
means of communication had not been the great obstacle to the
country's development. It was, rather, the uncertainty and violence of
the climate, the primitive methods of cultivation, and monoculture.

Inadequate study of the projected lines, as usual, characterized the
Doumer programme. Preliminary research for the Yunnan-feu Railway
was done with vertiginous speed in only four months, in spite of the
rainy season and the impenetrability of the country, intensified by the
absence of good maps. Two engineers and their assistants drew up
plans in less than a year. No one thought of makria, though the whole
region was renowned for its unhealthiness. There was a lack of tech-
nicians. The engineers who came out from France knew nothing about
the country's special conditions, nor the people. Labour was almost
impossible to get. Road cor&ees were still too green in local memory.
The same inadequate housing, provisioning, and negligence in caring
for sick coolies prevailed.

Military considerations played a certain role in detenBining this
railway's construction. The fear lest England be the first to penetrate
Yunnan was a constant nightmare of the period. There was also the
Ferry-inspired wish to connect South China with Saigon, aad to
substitute railway communication for the defective water route.

To make the newly created Indo-Chinese Union a reality, it was to
be endowed with a railway framework. The programme included a
coast line connecting Saigon with Hanoi, to be known as the Traos-
mdochinois. The Yunnan-fern line was to traverse Tonkin from
Hanoi, through the Red River valley, A transversal^ linking the Mekong
to the coast of Annam, would give Laos, an outlet to the sea. Another
Hue was to cross the South ABaamite Range. Cambodia was to be
tied up at one end to the Siamese network* and at the other end to
Saigon, through PnO'in-Peoh, The total length of these Hues was to
be 3,200 kilometres. These railways were classified according to
supposed importance. It was indicative of contemporary thought that
the Yunnan railway headed the list, and that the Cambodiaa and
Laotian network was set aside as of lesa immediate importance.

The Hetropole for a year withheld its consent for the Yunnan
railway, fearing that the 1900 troubles isx China might prove to be too
sericms. Simultaneously with its approval came word that the
hud renounced their Yiiaoaa-Bnime^e project. Hie                     by